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that a League without America would be shorn of half
its power, and that probably the only way of prevent-
ing future wars more terrible than the one just ended
was for the United States to cast aside for ever her ideas
of isolation, and join with other law-abiding nations in
policing the world and protecting good against evil.
So he believed, so Wilson believed, so they and others
preached up and down the country, but Americans
would not listen. They had had enough of war. They
feared that if they joined the League they would be
dragged into future wars against their will, so they re-
jected President Wilson's noble plan, and rejecting it
threw aside the world's greatest hope of lasting peace
and left the way open for the growth of those powers of
evil which brought disaster upon the nations in Sep-
tember, 1939.

President Wilson was by this time a dying man, but
ILoosevelt and others who believed in his League carried
on the fight, and when the next presidential election
came round in 1920 the Democrats fought it on the
question of the League of Nations. In this election
James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio, was the Democratic
candidate, and to his own great surprise Franklin
Roosevelt was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. But
they were fighting for a dead cause. Americans would
have nothing to do with the League or those who sup-
ported it, and the election resulted in the Democratic
candidates being overwhelmingly defeated and their
opponents, the Republicans, put into power. At the
same time Franklin Roosevelt found himself out of
a job.